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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophy of Knowledge ; an Inquiry into the Nature, Limits, 
and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. By George Trumbull 
Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897. — pp. xv, 614. 

Possibly because the issues at stake are more momentous, few 
philosophical critics find themselves in a position to be as generous 
as the great composer who, when reviewing the work of a colleague 
much his junior, began with the words : " Hats off, gentlemen, a 
genius ! " Yet there are occasions, even in philosophy, when simi- 
lar generosity may be by no means out of place ; when, for instance, 
as in the case of the present work, one can fittingly open with the 
phrase : " Hats off, gentlemen, a pioneer ! " As in his Elements of 
Physiological Psychology, his Introduction to Philosophy, and his Out- 
lines of Physiological Psychology, so in his latest work Professor Ladd 
keeps to his rdle of opening out new fields in a manner which may 
well put younger — and, as I fear they sometimes deem themselves, 
more modern — men to shame. In these circumstances one can 
sympathize with the author's prefatory statement, and be prepared to 
permit deductions, if not in the interests of a man, then in those of 
the subject and its progress. " I should probably have found my 
self-imposed task somewhat less troublesome if I had more prede- 
cessors among modern writers on philosophy in English. But, so far 
as I am aware, there are none from whom any help is to be derived. 
In Germany a considerable number of books, with the title Erkennt- 
nisslehre, or some similar title, have recently appeared; and German 
works on logic and systematic philosophy have generally the merit 
of dealing in a more thorough way with the epistemological problem, 
whenever they touch its sensitive points, than is customary in Eng- 
land or this country. Now and then a French writer, too, has 
afforded a hint or suggestion of which I have availed myself. So 
far as these helps have been consciously received, they have been 
acknowledged in the few references of the text. But I think it is 
fair to ask that this book should be regarded as, much more exclu- 
sively than often occurs, the outcome of its author's own reflections 
over the difficult questions it essays to answer. It asks and should 
receive the treatment due to a pioneer work " (vii, viii). No doubt 
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a carping critic might easily reply that since Locke, nay, since Plato, 
epistemological problems have been under discussion; yet systematic, 
and so far isolated, treatment dates from Kant, and is still sadly to 
seek in English. 

From this point of view, then, many of the defects incident to the 
discussion may be discounted. And there are two other reasons 
which, as any careful reader of the book must admit, back Professor 
Ladd's contention. In the first place, he is everywhere hampered 
by the enormous additions to our knowledge made by the positive 
sciences during the last fifty years, and more particularly by the 
undigested condition in which the results, to say nothing of the 
presuppositions, still remain. Secondly, changes in the philosophi- 
cal field itself witnessed by him in the course of his career often — 
and sometimes when he is unconscious of it — restrict his freedom. 
The movement " back to Kant " that succeeded the Hegelian domi- 
nation has not yet lost its momentum. True, the force is not now 
what it once was, and Professor Ladd seems to be dominated at one 
time by the reaction, at another by the tendency at present in prog- 
ress to move in other directions. In connection with this he appears 
to be swayed by Lotze, and especially by some of his weaker posi- 
tions, to an extent which many would now deplore. To this last 
influence mainly I trace some pronouncements which I find myself 
wholly unable to interpret, statements to which, from an epistemo- 
logical point of view, no meaning can be attached, as I think. For 
example, if epistemology be in any sense effective, how can " Tran- 
scendent entities and principles " be " made use of in the interests 
of explaining experience in general" ? (256) To the three causes 
just mentioned, taken in combination, most of the vacillations in the 
work may be charged, and they are to be allowed for accordingly. 

One may fairly write off the occasional solecisms in language and 
the occasional respect paid to exploded doctrines — such as savor 
of Substance and Accident, to take a case in point — by setting over 
against them the wide knowledge out of which they evidently grow. 
In the same way, a certain discursiveness and lack of system in treat- 
ment are chargeable to a clear consciousness of the huge masses 
of material that demand notice. The dryness and absence of crisp 
original statement which characterize long stretches of the work, are 
the result of an anxiety to state the various problems fairly and 
objectively. Professor Ladd's one bugbear, indeed, appears to be 
psycho-physical parallelism. Similarly, the too frequent obtrusion of 
unreal abstractions is inseparable from the present amorphous con- 
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dition of opinion ; while the unconscious shilly-shallying between 
two, or perhaps more, fundamental positions, which I for one must 
hold to be mutually incompatible, issues from the fear of taking up a 
definite standpoint and sticking to it, which, amid momentary uncer- 
tainty, afflicts far too many philosophical writers, let alone pioneers. 
In a word, the book presents the many defects of its many qualities. 

Passing from these less grateful aspects, it may be said that, while 
the titles of the twenty-one chapters do not at first sight seem to 
promise any very distinct plan, a scheme gradually becomes appar- 
ent in the course of perusal. First come three introductory chapters, 
one on the Problem and two others on the History of Opinion ; in 
the latter more particularly points often omitted are excellently 
raised. The next three chapters represent a second part, and con- 
sist mainly of psychological considerations stated with the author's 
well-proved fulness of information and appreciation of the service 
rendered by Psychology in recent years. The last of these, on 
Knowledge as Feeling and Willing, is especially good. The third 
and central part of the work is to be found in Chapters vii-xiii, 
and in this most of the defects and excellencies already referred to 
receive fullest illustration. Then follow two critical chapters on 
Alleged "Antinomies" and Truth and Error. The fifth section con- 
tains some of the best writing Professor Ladd has ever done, and sets 
forth what may be termed some further epistemological considerations. 
Here are two admirable chapters on the Teleology of Knowledge and 
on Ethical and Aesthetical " Momenta " of Knowledge. The chapter 
on Knowledge and Reality appears to be of much less value. But 
here, once more, a final judgment would be unfair till Professor Ladd 
has had an opportunity of propounding his Metaphysics at greater 
length. The three concluding chapters are semi-critical. Idealism 
and Realism (xix), Dualism and Monism (xx) abound in views which 
the author has already discussed in previous works. The concluding 
chapter, on Knowledge and the Absolute, while fertile in suggestion, 
is marred by the same defects as that on Knowledge and Reality. 
One does not know where to find the author : he seems to wish to eat 
his cake and have it. 

Among the various strong passages, the following may be selected 
for special mention : the analysis of the results to be deduced from 
the psychological point of view (107 et seg>.); the insistence upon the 
unity of Knowledge (149 et seg.); the most suggestive discussion of 
the part played by Feeling in Knowledge (163 et seg.); the critique 
of the limitations incident to the psychological view (197 etseg.); the 
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analysis of the " mixed " character of Knowledge (241 et seg.) ; the 
elucidation of the meaning of the term " experience " (322 et seg.) ; to- 
gether with some really excellent subsidiary comments (325, 334, 342, 
362). The statement of the paradoxes of Epistemology (353, 359, 
385) is also interesting, although marred by a tendency to introduce 
metaphysical considerations, — a tendency unavoidable, of course, 
from certain points of view. One of the best parts of the book is that 
on scientific hypotheses. This subject seems to lie near Professor 
Ladd's heart, and his devotion to it shows how he has preserved his 
sense for immediately pressing problems, even when their thorough 
examination might completely overturn some of his favorite opinions. 
He refers to the matter several times, but nowhere more pointedly 
than in the following. " There are few more alluring and promising 
fields for a critical use of the reflective powers in which philosophy 
arises than those afforded just now by the physical and natural sci- 
ences. I have several times already expressed my conviction that 
these sciences are more than ever full to the brim, and ready to 
burst, with ontological conceptions and assumptions of most porten- 
tous dimensions and uncertain validity. Surely scepticism and 
agnosticism, now nearly sated with feeding upon the ancient body of 
alleged truths in ethics and religion, will soon turn their devouring 
maw upon the structure generated and nourished by the modern 
scientific spirit as dominant in chemico-physical and biological 
researches. And if the strength of their appetite and the vigor of 
their digestion remain unimpaired, must we not fear that even the 
bones of this structure will disappear from our view ? Consider, for 
example, what would be left of the hypothesis of biological evolution 
if a thorough, critical, and sceptical treatment were given to its meta- 
physical basis, its postulated ontological conceptions and assump- 
tions. Surely the way in which many students of these sciences 
vacillate between the most comprehensive professions of knowledge 
as to what the world is, and how it came to be, and the most abject 
confessions of ignorance, is little better than scandalous" (372, note 
2). To all of which one may say "Yea, amen"; here Professor 
Ladd fills his office as pioneer. With this what he says on pages 425 
and 485 et seg. may be coupled. The summary of Kant's antinomies 
is well done, and the same may be said of the caustic references to 
Mr. F. H. Bradley (412 et seg., 419). Barring some references to 
" extra-mental " entities, which I frankly do not understand, the 
entire treatment of Teleology has much to recommend it, and it is 
as timely as courageous (473 et seg.). The suggestions as to the way 
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out of the Epistemological problem should have careful attention ; 
they are clearly stated and with most commendable appreciation of 
the variety of interests involved (489 et seq.). The influence of ideals 
in Knowledge is admirably brought out, and concessions to mere 
value-judgments are not too lightly made (505 et seg.). The definition 
of Reality hazarded on page 547 has much circumspection, and is the 
more to be weighed that it completely eviscerates not a few state- 
ments that peep out in other parts of the text. The treatment of the 
term Relation raises points of great importance, and deserves to be 
pondered (576 et seg.). And the same may be said of the critique of 
the Absolute (594 et seg.). In this connection the following is par- 
ticularly significant : " The moment the predicate of absoluteness 
ceases to be relative, that is, to apply to certain relations only, that 
moment the objectivity for possible cognitions also ceases" (597). 

One point at least must be enforced by way of criticism. Profes- 
sor Ladd does not realize vividly enough that the business of 
Epistemology is to lay down the conditions without which human 
knowledge would be impossible. What need is there for this disci- 
pline if " Experience, by way of cognition, implicates the transcend- 
ent"? (124; cf. 142, 150, 332.) Unguarded statements of a dualistic 
kind are too frequent (172, 196, 211, 214, 224, 227, 252, 256, 273, 
277, 280, 317, 330, 360, 372). What meaning can human knowledge 
attach to such statements as those ? " The motif and the goal of 
judgment is, therefore, to connect together in terms of judgment 
what has been cognized as being objectively connected together." 
" It is in the trans-subjective and ontological aspect of the " problem 
of knowledge, " in the origin and nature of ' that which is given,' that 
the realm of mystery chiefly seems to lie " (277, 516). And are not 
such pronouncements destined to be overturned by the inferences to 
be drawn from others like the following ? " The reality of a system 
of things which have some sort of separate being, and yet are con- 
nected together in some kind of unitary way, and to which I find 
myself related in varying terms of reciprocal activity and passivity, is 
an ontological implicate of all human cognition. . . . And this is 
the inevitable conclusion from all the analysis of knowledge which 
has been accomplished up to this point in the discussion of the 
epistemological problem. The simple truth is, then, that we must 
either abandon all claims to knowledge, in any meaning of the word 
which can get recognition by the facts of human experience, or else 
we must admit the claims of some such implicate as this" (358, 359). 
" The rational order of cognition proceeds from the concept of Self, 
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with its numerous ethical and aesthetical impressions and ideas, to 
the more barren and less certainly valid concept of a Nature stripped 
of such impressions and ideas" (518). Nothing trans-subjective, 
nothing given, can be cognized. A man cannot get out of his skin 
and contemplate his skeleton. Professor Ladd well describes what 
he himself desires when he says : " Extensions of the negative posi- 
tions of realistic students of nature, or of common minds that lack 
ethical and aesthetical impulses as well as philosophic insight, are 
forbidden by the theory of knowledge. For you can never get to 
things, whether in the particular or in the large — to that single Thing 
standing so silently over there and challenging your right to deny its 
existence, or to a World undergoing the most elaborate system of 
natural evolution — except in reliance upon the cogency, the validity, and 
the significance of the idea" 1 (569). But, so long as he admits that 
" it is quite impossible even to frame the conception of experience 
of the human sort without introducing that which is for us extra- 
mentally real and which is actually related to us, and to itself, in a 
variety of effective relations " (342, 343), he is bound to wander 
after will-o'-the-wisps, seeking for a reality which he already has, but 
deliberately wills not to perceive. 

It would ill become one to take leave of a work which must lay 
many under obligation without noting its broad basis in a knowledge 
carefully garnered from many sources during long years, its candor, 
its striking variety of content, and its suggestiveness. It may lack 
"natural magic," but for this we shall call upon Professor Ladd 
when he comes to produce his system of Metaphysics. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Michigan. 

Saggi di Filosofia. Di Francesco de Sarlo. Vol. II. Torino. 
Carlo Clausen, 1897. — pp. 259. 

In reading contemporary Italian philosophy one is apt to be struck 
by the frequency with which it unites the careful thoroughness, 
which makes us forgive the Germans for so much that is harsh and 
crabbed, with something of the clearness of presentation and regard 
for the niceties of form that give to the work of the best French 
thinkers such a peculiar distinction and charm. Is it, perhaps, to the 
land of Bruno and Campanella that we must look for a new renais- 
sance of speculative study — a movement that shall give rise to a 

1 The italics are the author's. 



